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Dover Street Studios 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUN., AS THE CITY MARSHAL 


In “A Prehistoric Lord Mayor’s Show," the successful item of the Lord Mayor's Cripples’ Fund Matinee at Drury Lane 
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The Egressives. 

IGHTEEN years are too long for 
any party to stay in power with 
good results to its members or 
anybody else. The Progressives 

had been ina majority (elected or co-opted) 
on the L.C.C. since the start. If they had 
been far more successful than they were a 
change was needed. y 


Why it Was. 


All 


owned up to their mistakes and promised 
to remedy them they would have had a 
much betterchance. As it was they would 
not admit any defects and declared that if 
returned they would go in for bigger 
undertakings on the same lines as_ their 
previous failures. Naturally the rate- 
payers were frightened and bolted. 


administrations make mistakes and 
waste money. If the Progressives had 


Alexander the Great. 


ow George is on the L.C.C. 
To rule within the county’s border, 
No fitter person can there be 
To set the London house in order. 


Another German Insult. 


[2 spite of the peaceful proclivities of 

our Premier it is believed that war 
with Germany is inevitable; a high offi- 
cial in the Reichstag has declared that 
England is not a free-trade country, for 
the British pay more in customs per head 
than the Germans. ~But* then what the 
sritish pay is ‘in duties ‘on things they 
cannot produce’ at home, and so © their 
customs duties do not benefit British pro- 
ducers. That*is the difference which the 
benighted German failed to see. 


No Protection. 


\ f Germans dump upon our coast 
‘Cheap goods or armed invaders, 
We must not stop them, or they'll boast 

That we are not freetraders. 


A TEAM OF THE CHAMPION 


The Ameer up to Date. 
abibullah Khan has learnt bridge at 
Bombay and will no doubt intro- 
duce it at Cabul. It is feared that a civil 
war will arise in Afghanistan between 


MR. CHARLES SANTLEY AT HOME 


The above photograph of the veteran singer is of 

special interest just now in view of his approach- 

ing musical jubilee. Mr. Santley was bern in 

Liverpool in 1834 and married a granddaughter 

of Charles Kemble when he was twenty-five. He 
lives at Carlton Hill, N.W. 


those who. discard ‘from weakness and 
those who* discard’*from strength.» In 
doubling » no-trumps, * however, “all > will 
follow the Ameerican lead of the best 
heart: 
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By 


hatter o Adrian Ross. 


The Gulf is Bridged. 
Ne more the proud Pathan will raid 
The plains beneath his rocky ridge, 
But his attention will be paid 
Exclusively to bridge. 
The rifle and the long jezail 
Henceforward he will only need 
In case his erring partners fail 
To give him back his lead. 
And if the wily Russian dares 
Alliance with the Czar to hint, 3% 
The Afghan holds the bridge, nor cares 
For Vodka or for Vint. 
Firm as the mountains of his land 
He'll rally when-the foe invades, 
And in the latest ditch will stand 
And boldly make it spades. 


Preserved by ‘‘ Punch.” 
“Lhe angry lion tried to claw the bold 
explorer, when 
A “Punch” of old read humour cased the 
victim’s abdomen, 
And the lion smiled a sickly smile and 
shortly was no more, 
And his subsequent appearance was a rug 
upon the floor. 


The Polysyllabic Preacher. 
Father Vaughan has been denouncing 
the lies of society and incidentally 
referred to the [Trench plays ‘imported 
for the delectation of the jaded volup- 
tuary.”’. Was the fervid father ever an 
actor? He has exactly caught the stilted 
dictionary jargon that. the good old 
“pro” believes to be the language of 
lofty emotion. He says that he intends 
to speak out and exercise his privilege as 
an Englishman. ‘That is all right, but he 
might speak English. 


Long Words and Strong Words. 
D=rite the anger of the Set that’s 
Smart, 
To lash their vices Father Vaughan is 
still.able; 
He clasps:his dictionary to his heart, 
And will not spare a single polysyllable. 


Ne ee 


9 


DRAUGHT HORSES OF AMERICA 


These splendid greys are the property of Messrs. Armour and Co. of Chicago, and are to be sent over for exhibition at the International Show to be 


held at Olympia in June. 


our large English brewers 
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In America they have won innumerable honours, and it is expected they will enter into competition with the horses of some of 
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Prelnistoric 


Mayor’s Show. 


Dover Street Siudios 


SOME OF THE PREHISTORIC LADIES 


The names, reading from left to right, are : Standing—Mesdames Kitty Mason, Millicent Forsyth, Enid Leonhardt, Tessie Hackney; 
seated—Adrienne Augarde, Ruth Argent, Florence Ward, Jean Aylwin (the Lady Mayoress', and Minnie Baker 


Dover Street Studios 


THE PREHISTORIC BLUE HUNGRY BAND 


Mr. Joe Coyne, drum-major, with Messrs. Barry, Goldie, Grande, Hill, T. Matthews, and Morgan as members of 
the band 


The Lord Mayor of London is to be congratulated upon the success of his Cripples’ Fund Matinée at Drury Lane, when all 

the lights of the theatrical profession willingly gave their services on behalf of his laudable work. Excerpts from .every- 

thing of interest in theatrical London at the present moment were given, the novelty of the performance being ‘A Pre- 

historic Lord Mayor's Show,'' arranged by Mr. E. T. Reed, some of whose sketches appeared in a recent issue of THE 

TatLer. The photographs on this page and on the frontispiece are of some of the well-known stars who provided a Lord 
Mayor's Show which sent everybody into shrieks of laughter 
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London, March Thirteenth, 1907. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “* Sphere, London.” 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. BEST HOTELS. INCLUSIVE PRICES. 
SPECIAL EASTER TOURS. 
ANTONY (6,400 tons), Liverpool 18th March, London 21st March. 
(The maiden voyage of this magnificent Twin Screw Steamer.) 
AMBROSE (4,600 tons), Liverpool 30th March, London 1st April. 


BOOTH LINE 3 pce ee 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH .— Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNEEsE, Manager. 


baths. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Enmpress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens. An ideal spot forall seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly ; 8/6per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d’Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. “*Elvaston."’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


In the midst of a beautiful 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal for Easter Holidays. 
Moderate 


and historic country. Large Motor Garage and Stables. Orchestra Nightly. 
Charges. Apply Manager. Telephones: 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LONDON.— Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - = = . SSE bE: Bel 
Six months - - - - - - 14s, 1d. 
Three months - - - - = 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD. 
Twelve months - - - : - £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - 9s. 9d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Nwecepers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C 


Teil TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anvwhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare’s 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
MATINEE TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) at 2, 


On SATURDAY, March 16, for Three Weeks only, 
THE RED LAMP. By W. Ourram Tristram. 
PAUL DEMETRIUS - - MR. TREE 
Followed by a One Act Play, THE VAN DYCK, 
Mr. TREE and Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
MATINEE, SATURDAYS, March 23rd and 30th, and April 6th, 


ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, a New Play, F 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. ByAtrrep Surro. 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15. : 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 in U 
a Comedy in 4 Acts, by Grapys Uncen, MR. SHERIDAN, 

. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance), 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 10, 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWI 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
THE LITTLE ADMIRAL. 
By Horace Hopces and T. WiGNrEyY PERCYVAL. 
MR. LEWIS WALLER. MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30, 


LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 4 
NIGHTLY at 8, MATINEE SATURDAYS at 2, CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


MR. TREE, 


(Last 3 nights) (Last 3 nights) 


GARRICK. 


GrorcE Epwarpgs, 


S WALLER, 


Davis. 


EDNA MAY in “NELL ” 
The successful musical play by C. M. S. McLellan, music by Ivan Caryll. Tel.: Pe 
2np EDITION. NEW SONGS. j NEW DANCES, 


[_ONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY. 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


SQ., W.C. 
MLLE. CELIA GALLEY. 


“THE DEBUTANTE" Grand Balt. Mdlle. GENEE, Premiere Danseuse. 
MAY and FLORA HENGLER. And Selected Variety Programme, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuiys, 


STAMMERING 
PERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 


residence, 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER LIVING PICTURES. 


Pupils taken in 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER”® 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


PERSONAL OPINIONS PuBLICLY ExpresSED. By Rita. 6s. (Nash.) 

A Lost SumMMER. By Theo Douglas. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Tue Monk. By M. G. Lewis. Edited by E. A. Baker, M.A. 6s. net. (Routledge.) 

Tue ReturRN OF JoE, AND OTHER NEW ZEALAND Stories. By W. H. Koebel. 6s. (Francis 


Griffiths.) 
Conrtict, By Constance Smedley. 6s. (Constable.) 
A CoMMUTATION OF SENTENCE. By G. Malcolm Hincks. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 
Zic-zAG RamBLes. By a Nomad. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 
Tue EvupHeMIsMS oF EupHemiA. By W. St. Iven. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 


REYNARD'S REMINISCENCES. Edited by Harold Tremayne. 2s. 6d. net. (Drane.) 
On THE WHEEL. By J. J. 1s. (Drane.) 


Sky Lyrics. By Cynthia Hume. 1s. (Drane.) 


VOLUMES I. to XXIl. 


Ro Ei Ava ae ee Re 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


of 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 


£2 00 Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
,] E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 
es Cc on-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 

Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are 0! 


the essence of the contract, viz. :— 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have it 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after its occurrence, 


(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current wee} 


of issue only. af 

._. This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to, the conditions of the 

Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Limitep, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, whet 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 

The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a 

premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principa 


Office of the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from March 13, 1907. 


Signature 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to_the Publisher, of ut 
Newsagent, are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held Fa 
TTT TV. rarsaamerdun ca 


under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certi le 
this effect be obtained, This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompa! 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE GORPORATION, Ltd» 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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From all 


Plhotograplhs © Sources. 
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MR. JUSTICE GRANTHAM ADMIRAL PERCY SCOTT AND HIS GUNNERY STAFF | 


On his way to the Law Courts. Mr. Justice Grantham brings with Admiral Percy Scott is reported to have several devices up his 
him to town his love of the country, and makes a habit of riding to sleeve which will help to vastly improve the gunnery practice of 
the courts on horseback when the weather permits the fleets 


“JOHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR” AT THE ST. JAMES'S THEATRE 


The above interesting photograph shows the playwright and company appearing in Mr. Sutro’s new play produced by Mr. Alexander at the St. James's 
Theatre. A notice of the play appears elsewhere 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Miss G. Floyd, Miss M. Martyn, Mr. Graham Browne, Mr. E. V. Reynolds, Mr. Alfred Sutro (the author), Mr. Norman 
Forbes, Miss Eva Moore, Mr. George Alexander, ——, Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, Miss Henrietta Watson, Mr. Matheson Lang, and Miss Helen Ferrers 


I9gI 
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SYNOPSIS.—Mr, Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. ‘The Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with just a 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead.. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 
he had done on earth, Whether people were in Heaven or Hell was their own secret. He appointed a masked guide to show 
Mr. Richardson round the premises, where he met with all kinds of celebrities. 


CHAPTER NII.—continued. 


RACKED my brains, but I had no 
idea who this intensely self-respect- 
ing medizeval man could be. 

I apologised to him for my igno- 
rance, and added :— 

“T only know sixteenth-century people 
who are represented in Madame ‘Tussaud’s 
Valhalla.’ Are you in Madame Tus- 
saud’s ?” 

Again he became pained. 

“No, I’m not, confound it!” 

“ Cheer up, old fellow, there may be a 
boom in you some time.” 

He shook his head despondently. 

“Too late; too late. A few years ago 
there was a chance. People got on the 
Hon Gttac kK Duteas yee ory 

I took him confidentially by the arm 
and inquired :— 

“Tell me who you really are; not 
necessarily for publication. You look a 
brainy fellow and are, rio doubt, a bright 
mind. Initiate me into the secret of your 
identity and it shall be our secret.” 

With tears in his eyes he answered :-— 

“Francis Bacon. ‘That infernal fellow, 
Shakspere, ruined my plays with his ridicu- 
lous comic relief. That's why I wouldn’t 
put my name to them.” 


I Call on the Painters. 
] left the poor fellow with his grief. 
“T think,” said my guide, “ you would 


like to see our National Portrait Gallery. 
It is unique.” 


As we entered the huge building he 


added :— 

“You will be interested to see a unique 
thing that we have here, an improvement 
on the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. You 
remember, of course, that all the great 
painters did portraits of themselves for the 
gallery. With us every painter has a 
mirror allotted to him, and in his spare 
time all he needs to do is simply to look 
into it. Some of our painters have so 
much spare time that they are always 
looking into their mirrors.” 

The Painters’ Portrait Gallery was 
indeed an inspiring sight. 

I found myself in the presence of Rodin, 
who looked like a masterpiece of his own. 
Behind him was Poynter, on the other 
side the Hon. John Collier and Tadema. 
I was pleased to see Alma and told him 
that if I had had the money | should have 
employed him to paint my bathroom in 
Albemarle Street as imitation marble. 


Jack the Portrait-painter. 
Ima guffawed. At least, I think he 
guffawed—but I have never really 
understood what a guffaw is — thank 
Heaven ! 

Madame [Le Brun, looking extremely 
beautiful, appeared to be having a brainy 
conversation with Richmond, Abbey, and 
Sargent. 

IT hailed Sargent. I hailed him as Jack 
because I] was entering into the spirit of 
the New Inferno. In his lifetime Sargent 
had never been called Jack by me. 

“My dear Jack,” I said, “I have always 
regarded it as the great mistake of my life 
that I had never the pluck to get you to 
paint me.” 

“Pluck ? ’ he inquired. 

“ Certainly,” [answered. “ Youalways 
had the supreme gift of depicting any evil 
characteristics in your sitters. 1 remember 
a picture of yours representing a million- 
aire, a Scots millionaire, and I knew at 
a glance that you had discovered the fact 
that in early life he had lost a bawbee and 
had been very much upset by it. Now, I 
am an extraordinarily moral man. I have 
made a corner in virtue. Father Bernard 
Vaughan has never ventured to attack me, 
but yet I am well aware that had you 
painted me it would have been evident to 
the most unintelligent spectator that I had 
told a falsehood in the early seventies.” 


G. P. and Weedon Absent. 
Having administered this reproof I 
passed on through the groups of 
painters. I caught sight of Luke Iildes 
and Rubens, and Raphael and Rembrandt, 
and Velasquez and Phil May and Whistler, 
Whistler looking intensely Whistlerian. 
Yet I was not satisfied. 

“Who do you want to find?” asked 
my guide. 

“G, P. Huntley,” I answered. 

He seemed astounded. 

“G. P. Huntley is in the Actors’ Divi- 
sion,” he explained. 

I contradicted him. 

“But G. P. is also entitled to appear 
here. In his leisure moments he paints the 
most beautiful pictures of Red Indians.” 

I was sorry not to find G. P. 

“Weedon Grossmith,” I said, “was a 
painter before he became a comedian. Is 
he also excluded from this gathering ?”’ 

This turned out to be the fact. 

“Would you like to have a few words 
with Velasquez?’ he asked, pointing to 
the top of a ladder. 
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People I Didn’t Want to See. 

shook my head, and my eyes peered 

eagerly over the painters. 

Impatiently my guide inquired :-— 

“] suppose you're looking for a stock- 
broker who in early childhood painted 
a robin lunching off mistletoe on an 
enamelled milking-stool, after the manner 
of late-Victorian amateur art ?” 

“I'm doing nothing of the sort,” I 
replied testily. 

Again he asked :— 

“Perhaps you are looking for a broken- 
down professed breeches - maker who 
daubed ships on fire and Lord Roberts 
marching into Pretoria on the pave- 
ments ?” g 

“Of course I’m not,” I cried indig- 
nantly ; “lm looking for my two favourite 
artists.” 

“And who are they, pray ?”’ leered my 
guide. ‘‘ What do you know about art?” 
The Two Greatest Artists. 

I put him in his place. Said I: — 

“T know sufficient about art to realise 
that Mortimer Menpes and Charles Hallé 
are the greatest artists who have ever 
lived. Take me at once and introduce 
me to Mort and Chas.” 

“T don’t know them by sight,’’ he 
sneered. 

“You're not the right sort of guide,” I 
answered. “I shall report you to old man 
Dante, and you will lose your job.” 

He begged me to be mercifulas he was 
doing his best. 

1 told him I would consider the matter, 
and—provided he became brighter for the 
rest of the trip—I might overlook his 
ignorance. But I added that it was a 
great disappointment to me not to meet 
Mort and Chas. 


I Make Another Guess. 

“hen a terrible thing occurred. He 

said :-— 

“1 feel mortified and chastened.” 

“Now,” | cried, ‘1 know who you are. 
You are George R. Sims, the last of the 
punsters.” 

He pleaded not guilty. Then I re- 
membered that I had already seen the 
great scientist. 

At that moment I came across my old 
friend, Solomon J. Solomon. He was 
seated at an easel painting a miniature 
the size of a threepennybit. 

“ This is a great change,” said I, “ Sol, 


from your R.A. work.” 
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The New Inferno—cont. By Frank Richardson. 


Jokes and Names. 
Sol. J. Sol. in his lifetime had devoted 
himself to painting canvases the size 
of the wall of a house—the largest wall of 
the largest house. But he seemed happy. 
Even his name didn’t depress him 
although the constant repetition of 
Solomon must have been boring. Solomon 
J. Solomon is a name like a recurring 
decimal. ‘The only other case I have ever 
met was Jerome K. Jerome. I had once 
some thought of calling myself Richard- 
son F. Richardson as a sort of unpractical 
joke. However, I thought better of it. 


& 


' found myself in the presence of Rodin, who looked like a masterpiece of his own. 
Madame Le Brun, looking extremely beautiful. . . . 
| caught sight of Luke Fildes and Rubens, and Raphael and Rembrandt, and Velasquez and Phil May and Whistler 


and Tadema. 
painters, 


Max and the Other Dante. 
| left Sol to his pleasing labours and 
passed on to Max Beerbohm. He was 
busily engaged in drawing with extreme 
accuracy from a plaster cast of the Apollo 
Belvidere. Every now and then he sup- 
pressed an obvious desire to caricature. 
Before I could ascertain whether he was 
happy or miserable Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
came up to me. 
The great poet immediately began to 
LECLte;—— 
The wheels of God are grinding on my soul, 
And Sorrow sets her seal upon my brow. 


Po Neg ee 
Pico Alyy ii ee Oe 
| CHARLES = vii Hy i 
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I know not whither I am bound nor how 
To steer my course toward an unknown goal. 
For she, whose heart was my fair haven, stole 

The chart of life that should have shown my 

way 

Secure through darkest night or direst day, 
In spite of strident storm or shifting shoal. 
Now, purposeless, I rove a raging sea ; | 

The sighing sob of sorrow fills my sail . . . 

When he had finished this beautiful 
poem he said proudly :— 

“There is nothing morbid or unin- 
telligible about that is there, old fellow ?”’ 

“No, D. G.,” I replied firmly. 


(To be continued) 
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Behind him was Poynter, on the other side the Hon. John Collier 
Richmond, Abbey, and Sargent. . . 


. | passed on through the group of 


MISES UAV ONE 
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MISS GLADYS UNGER 


Is the author of ‘‘Mr. Sheridan,’’ the successful 
play just produced by Mr. Arthur Bourchier at 
the Garrick Theatre 


A Busy Time. 

HE poor dramatic critic—forced 
to go to the theatre—did not 
bless last week, for it is sur- 
prising how depressing the 

stage becomes when you are obliged to 
witness its doings nightly. My Darling 
at the Hicks Theatre started the ball 
a-rolling. It was a ball which rolled 
noisily and well. This musical comedy 
contains everything which you would 
expect from Mr. Seymour Hicks and 
Mr. H. E. Haines—heaps of pretty girls, 
plenty of good music, a capital pro- 
portion of fun, and the presence of Miss 
Marie Studholme, Mr. J. F. McArdle, 
and Mr. H. E. Lytton. 


Bother! Napoleon Again. 
[s it not time the great little man 
was left to his rest in the In- 
valides? He must have turned in his 
grave when he heard of The Great 
Conspiracy at the Duke of York’s. It 
is a pity a better play cannot be 
found for such front-rank artistes as 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Mr. John Hare, 
Mr. Henry Ainley, Mr. Aubrey Smith, 
Mr. Dagnall, and Mr. Jerrold Robert- 
shaw—to name only a few. 
“John Glayde’s Honour.” 
"T here is hope for the British drama 
when we get sucha play as John 
Glayde’s Honour, by Mr. Alfred Sutro, 
which was produced on Friday by Mr. 
George Alexander at the St. James's. 
The story has been told in pretty nearly 
every paper during the last few days, 
and it is one that will be followed by 
enthusiastic playgoers for a long time 
to come. In some respects Mr. Sutro’s 
latest play is an improvement upon 
The Walls of Jericho; in others it falls 
short—but very little short. Mr. Sutro’s 
study of Muriel Glayde, a woman full 
of good and bad—chiefly bad—points, 
is one of the best things he has done, 
and the part is strongly played by Miss 
Eva Moore. Mr. George Alexander as 
John Glayde is a great success, and Mr. 
Matheson Lang as Trevor Lerode leads 
one to half forgive Mrs. Glayde for her 
desertion of her husband. One of the 
best things of the evening was the 
acting of Mr. Michael Sherbrooke as 
Michael Shurmur. 


ELAND. 


Ibsen at the Court. 


he Court Theatre now presents the 
oddest programme for its devotees. 
On Tuesday and Friday afternoons we are 
horrified with the extraordinary doings of 
the Hedda Gabler household and in the 
evening there are the humours of You 
Never Can Tell to restore us to a right 
frame of mind. In Hedda Gabler (which 
has just been published in an excellent 
new edition of Ibsen’s plays by Mr. W. 
Heinemann) Mrs. Patrick Campbell is 
interesting, Mr. James Hearn being the 
best of the men. 
“Mr. Sheridan.” 


n Miss Gladys Unger’s Mr. Sheridan 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier has got a slight 
comedy in which, however, is a part—the 
part of Richard Brinsley Sheridan—pro- 
viding the actor-manager with an especially 
fine opportunity for showing his versatility. 
Everyone who wants to see Mr. Bourchier 
in one of the best and most interesting 
parts he has had for many a long day 
should go to the Garrick to watch Mr. 
Sheridan conduct an elopement. Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle makes an admirable 
Esther Ogle, who runs away with and 
marries “ the wild Irishman.” 


MR. E. H. SOTHERN AT HOME 


This brilliant American actor will appear with Miss Julia Marlowe at the Waldorf 
Theatre in a number of plays, chiefly Shaksperean, in which they have made big 


successes in America 
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FRIVOLITIES 
By Flaneur. 


HE municipal elections being hap- 
pily over the Trogressives are 
crying, “ Victory for Tammany,” 
and the Municipal Reformers are 

crying, “Defeat of Tammany.” I wish 
someone would tell me which of the two. 
is right. 
n about two years’ time I will inform 
you whether I am or am not a penny 
the better for the Progressive rout. 


3) Ht te 


f course none of the learned counsel 
whose names were mentioned im 
connection with the vacant judgeship re- 
ceived the appointment. They never do. 
However, nobody could be surprised to 
see Pickford in the van. 
it H tt 
T! spare you any sort of jest 
Upon the name of Mr. Guest, 
Nor will I chirrup like a grig 
Around the handy name of Brigg, 
And, spurning humour’s primal law, 
I will not pun concerning Thaw. 
Now, readers, in your serried ranks 
Pass me a hearty vote of thanks. 


- Yes’ said the ancient warrior, “I 
think our new cook ought to turm 
out a treasure. 
She has no 
appendix and 
no followers.”’ 


hen Mrs. 
Sippy 
comes to 
Europe. she 
always keeps. 
her friends in 
New York 
posted in the 
news of the 
day. Here is. 
an extract 
from one of her 
recent letters: 
“The Kaiser, I 
hear, is going 


to close the 
Baltic to the 
rest of. the 
world, and 


they say that a 
woman named 
Mary Clawsom 
is mixed up 
with it.” 


Personally I 
deeply 
sympathise 
with Millie 
Marsh. Her 
name reminds 
meso much of 
Wordsworth. 


‘The lady 

ant i!- 
Suffragists are 
working hard, 
and it will be 
interesting to 
watch which 
will win, the 
ballot boxers. 
or the bonnet 
boxers. 


Sarony 
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THE GREAT UNKNOWN. By Geo. Belcher. 


pee el 
Ih la Vie a 
Yi AL os = 


“Do ’e fiddle or do ’e paint, Jim?” “1 dunno, Bill; | just sees it abaht” 
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RHE WAGE ER 


Tittle- 


Unnecessary Prompting. 


YRIL MAUDE has been telling us 
how at the recent charity matinée 
at the Royalty, in which he took 
part ina French comedy, he was 

very much upset at finding that “ the voice 
of the prompter was heard in the land” 
whether hisservices were required or not. In 
fact, Cyril Maude got so worried at hearing 
his English lines read to him witha strong 
French accent by the man in front (for the 
French, of course, always have the promp- 
ter’s box situated in the middle of the 
stage at the footlights instead of in the 
wings) that at last ‘the had 
tosummon his best Parisian 
accent and bid the prompter 
‘“Taisez- vous, sil vous 


plait.” 


Bella Pateman and the 
Missing Word. 
[2 the matter of prompting 
the English and French 
stages differ radically, for 
over here after a new play 
has been running a few 
nights. the prompter’s ser- 
vices are dispensed with 
for all practical purposes. 
Memory certainly has a 
way of playing tricks with 
actors sometimes during the 
run of a piece, but on such 
occasions it is usually one 
of their comrades who 
helps them out with the 
missing word or line. 


Bella Pateman, who 
took the part of Lady 
Ridgeley in the recent 
phenomenal trun of His 


House in Order, used to find 
special difficulty with one 
particular line, though for 
no apparent reason. On 
several occasions she 
faltered over the word, 
“unable,” in the speech 
which commenced, “ As for 
myself, | am unable HY 
When this had happened 
at two consecutive per- 
formances the others who 
were on in that scene 
determined one and all to 
come to her rescue and be 
on the look-out in case it 
happened a third time. 


A Surprising ‘‘ Prompt.” 
Nt night sure enough 

when she came to 
the fatal line she stuck. 
“ As for myself—er—as for 
myself.” No sooner had 
she repeated those three 
words than, much to the 
surprise of herself and pre- 
sumably of the audience as 
well, all the actors were on the alert, and 
prompted her with a vengeance. Some 
eight voices from different parts of the stage 
hoarsely whispered the missing word, “ un- 
able.” So flabbergasted was she at the 
unusual proceeding that the rest of her 
speech vanished completely from her mind. 
All she could do was to turn to Irene Van- 
brugh and blurt out the first words that 
happened to come into her head, words 
which were not in the script of the 
play and had nothing to do with the 
situation—“! think you're a—a dreadful 
woman,” 


attle of To-day : 


Herbert Waring Warbles. 
Wren a play has been running for some 
months one can readily realise with 
what rapture the performers must welcome 
any little episode, however trivial, which 
comes to break the deadly monotony of 
the eternal repetition of the same words 
night after night with probably the same 
gestures and the same inflections of voice 
at each point in the dialogue. When, 
therefore, at one of the later performances 
of His House in Order Miss Vanbrugh at 
one of her entrances appeared with an un- 
accustomed piece of blue ribbon in her hair 
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By M. Sterling 
6 MacKinlay. 


Astonishing the Audience. 

At this point the rest of the company 
joined in the chorus with enthusiasm, 

“Now then, altogether ” :— 


Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 

Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 

Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 
Johnnie's so long at the fair. 


The audience must have been consider- 
ably astonished at hearing these sounds of 
revelry by night which floated into the 
auditorium from behind the curtain, though 
it was gratifying probably to many ‘to 
ow that the seriousness 
of the play did not always 


MISS DOROTHY GRIMSTON AS ‘ NINA” 


Miss Dorothy Grimston (the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal) has made 
a big success as Nina on the northern tour of Mr. George Alexander's company in 
Mr. Pinero’s masterpiece, ‘‘His House in Order.” 
quite a hit in the dual réles of Lady Isabel and Madame Vine in a special revival of 


‘East Lynne” 


everyone on the stage was vastly delighted. 
Herbert Waring was especially impressed 
by the innovation and could not resist cele- 
brating the event Dy: an outburst ‘of song. 
A Bunch i Blue Ribbon, 

o sooner had the curtain descended on 

the act than he raised his voice in 

melodious accents and favoured Miss 
Vanbrugh with the old ballad :— 
He's going to buy her a bunch of blue ribbon, 
He's going to buy her a bunch of blue ribbon, 


He's going to buy her a bunch of blue ribbon 
To tie up her bonnie brown hair, 
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Dover Street S(idios 


Miss Grimston also recently made 


hold good. 


Another ‘‘ House in Order” 
Story. 

heatrical audiences have 

a way of varying in the 
most astonishing way in 
London, but this is abso- 
lutely nothing to the way 
they vary in the country. 
It is a fact which any actor 
who has trod the boards of 
provincial playhouses will 
have noticed. Certain 
lines have a way of appeal- 
ing to audiences in different 
parts of the country in a 
perfectly different manner. 
It is a constant source of 


wonder and amusement to 
Thespians. 
Those who have seen 


His House in Order-—and 
who has not ?—will recall 
that dramatic moment in 
the third act when Nina 
reveals to her brother-in- 
law the almost incredible 
fact which has been dis- 
covered from those in- 
criminating letters of 
Maureward to the first Mrs. 
Jesson which have only just 
been brought to light by 
Derek's chance discov ery of 
the bag under the boards 
in her boudoir. ‘As to 
the sainted Annabel, your 
stained-glass _ sister-in-law 
—she was nothing but 
Maureward’s woman.” It 
remained for a_ certain 
north-country audience to 
distinguish itself by looking 
at. the situation from an 
unexpected point of view. 


A North-country Audience. 
uring the earlier part 
of the play the pit 
allery had completely 
slave to Nina’s 
fascination and  sympa- 
thised with her over the 
perpetual snubs and rebuffs which she had 
suffered from everyone but her brother-in- 
law throughout the first two anda half acts 
of the play. When at last Nina’s imper- 
sonator gave out the line, “ She was nothing 
but Maureward’s woman,” she was very 
much astonished to find that the words 
were received with an outburst of wild 
enthusiasm, a mighty rejoicing at the fall 
of the first Mrs. Jesson and the prospective 
triumph of the second Mrs. Jesson. It 
would have been a treat to see Pinero’s 
face if he could have been present to hear 
the way his line was received, 


and ¢g. 
fallen a 
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= Tine Portrait of 
Millar. 


Pomme 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR OF THE GAIETY THEATRE 


Miss Millar, whose delightful acting is always one of the main features of the Gaiety productions, has scored heavily in the part of Lally in ‘‘The New 
Aladdin,” a success which has been recently enhanced by her piquant rendering of a clever topical song, ‘‘My Photographic Girl," in which there is 
kindly reference to ‘‘The Tatler.” The play now goes more strongly than ever and is undoubtedly one of the musical hits of the year 
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THE TATLER 


T was Montaigne I think who declared 
that silence and modesty are the two 
most valuable qualities in the art 


of conversation. But though I may 

agree with the great French philo- 

sopher incommending the use of both 

to the youthful readers whom I par- 
ticularly address in this remarkable series 
of straight talks, | cannot help thinking 
that the art of carrying on agreeable con- 
versation requires something more than 
even the modesty of a Hall Caine or the 
silence of Dean Maitland. Silence—to 
repeat myself [A thing you very often do. 
—Ep.], a thing I frequently do—is often 
the wit of fools as well as being one of 
the virtues of the wise; but like other 
virtues it can easily be carried to excess. 
And the man who merely shakes his head 
in a: knowing way or at _ infrequent 
intervals says ‘““Ha!” with a wealth of 
dark suggestion may be a witty fool ora 
virtuous sage, but adds little to the gaiety 
of social intercourse. All great men, from 
the days of rare Ben. Jonson to—well, to my 
own time—have been good table-talkers. 
The breakfast conversation of Samuel 
Rogers stimulated the appetite of fellow 
guests in days of yore. My own sallies of 
wit, assisted by a generous libation of rich 
old tawny port, have done much to ensure 
the success of any luncheon party to which 
I may have invited myself to-day. But, as I 
pointed out in a previous article, breakfast 
is no longer a hilarious meal brimming 
over with good fellowship and airy badi- 
nage, and even luncheon has _ resolved 
itself into a glass of sherry and a sandwich. 
We moderns are agreed to reserve our fund 
of humour for the dinner hour, when we 
can let loose our pent-up flood of eloquence 
and brilliant repartee in a “feast of reason 
and a flow of soul” which must make 
Sydney Smith revolve in his grave from 
sheer envy. 


TY VEN at the best-regulated dinner 
parties, however, silences will at 
times occur, when the hostess will 
remark nervously that the clock is 

pointing to twenty minutes past eight, or 
the elder Miss Blossom will murmur 
archly that an angel must be passing 
through the room. This is the moment 
when a young man with courage and 
character can leap into the breach and 
save the situation by some apposite and 
felicitous remark. It isnot always easy to 
think of something bright and original to 
say on these occasions, but a man who has 
studied his morning paper with any intelli- 
gence can generally recall some item of 
the day’s news with which to set the ball 
of conversation rolling. Turning to his 
hostess with a cheerful smile he will say, 
“That seems to have been a nasty earth- 
quake they had in Jamaica,” or, “How 
very sad it is about those 70,000 China- 
men who perished in a cyclone last Tues- 
day,” or, “I see that they’re going to abolish 
the House of Lords,’ or, ‘“‘ They tell me 
that the constable who was so badly bitten 
in the ankle by a Suffragette is bound to 
lose his leg, poor fellow.” It is always as 
well, however, before embarking upon 
any general or abstract topic to be sure 
of one’s audience and thus avoid offending 

the weaker brethren by some indiscreet 

allusion to a painful subject. For in- 

stance, nothing is more annoying than 

to ask a clean-shaven, distinguished- 

looking man on the other side of the 


table (whom you took to be a flourishing 
lawyer) whether he approves of the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, and then to find out 
that he is a suffragan bishop. This can 
always be obviated by the simple means 
of dropping a spoon at the beginning of 
dinner and retiring under the table- to 
retrieve it. During your sojourn beneath 
the festive board you can easily find time 
to glance round and note if any of your 
fellow guests are wearing gaiters, and if so 
avoid all allusions to theological matters. 


REMEMBER sitting one Sunday 
night some years ago next to a man 
whom I imagined for some reason or 
other to be the eldest son of a peer. 

Conversation had reached a low ebb when 
I was inspired to ask him whether he had 
happened tosee that extremely indifferent 
play, The Wooing of Colonel Wotherspoon, 
which was then running at the Royalty. 
Yes,” he replied, “I have seen it every 
night since it was produced. But then, 
you see, I play Colonel Wotherspoon.” 
My difficulty was this: If I had thereupon 
declared that I myself had never seen it 
the conversation would at once cease, and 
the actor would think me a fatuous idiot. 
If, on the other hand, I admitted having 
seen the play, and thereby showed that 
my friend’s rendering of the chief part had 
failed to make the smallest impression on 
my memory, he would merely write me 
down an ass. As it was I simply fumbled 
about, looking for a suitably evasive reply, 
until the jeune dernier of the Royalty must 
have thought me both an idiot and an ass. 


N this country, where nobody takes the 
trouble to introduce guests to one 
another, a young man may often be 
confronted with another problem 

when he sits down to dinner ina strange 
house. After he has conversed for some 
time with the lady whom he had the 
privilege of escorting to the dining-room, 
he (and probably she too) may require a 
change. His partner turns away with a 
sigh of relief to the Indian colonel on her 
right, and the young man looks helplessly 
round at the lady on his other side, to 
whom he has not been introduced, and 
wonders how he shall commence a conver- 
sation. At one time it was customary for 
the man to assume a more than usually 
vacant expression and say, “Is this my 
bread or yours?” at the same time trans- 
fixing the lady’s hand (if it happened. to 
be resting upon the table) with an ordinary 
fish fork. When order had been once 
more restored he could inquire tenderly 
after the injured limb, administer sym- 
pathy, apologies and hothouse grapes, 
and build up a lifelong friendship on the 
slender foundations of a slight knowledge 
of the rudiments of “first aid to the 
wounded.” : 


ATE often comes to the assistance of 
the bashful youth who is groping 
laboriously in his brain for a fruitful 
topic of conversation. The editor 

of a well-known weekly journal who hap- 
pens to be a friend of mine [This sounds an 
unlikely story.—Ep.] was once seated at 
dinner next to a charming girl whom he 
had never met before. Her beauty held 
him spellbound during the soup, but the 
advent of whitebait lent him courage, and 
by way of breaking the ice he took up a 
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dish of macaroons which was reposing on 
the table in front of him and offered it to 
his partner. ‘‘Oh thanks,” she exclaimed, 
“T think Pll have that little chocolate 
biscuit at the edge of the plate,” ‘‘ Excuse 
mé,” was the editor’s reply, “‘but that is 
not a chocolate biscuit. That's my 
thumb.” Needless to say they became 
fast friends from that day, and still tele- 
phone to one another continually when- 
ever they have nothing better to do. 


T must always be remembered that a 
dinner conversation is not the same 
thing as a conversation in a con- 
servatory or in a punt. Young people 

are far too apt to forget this. I know few 
things that sound so bad as to hear, during 
one of those sudden temporary lulls which 
punctuate the general babel of a dinner 
party, a voice saying, “‘ Miss Hammersmith, 
may I call you Gertrude? [love you with 
a passion that mocks the power of words.” 
That sort of thing is in execrable taste 
and can be done just as well and far more 
effectively in the cab on the way home. 
Ihave a friend called Whiting who is (to 
put it as delicately as possible) of a dis- 
tinctly amorous disposition. I happened 
to be opposite him the other night at a 
dinner given by the Bough-Orpingtons in 
Elm Park Gardens when he was sitting 
between Mrs. Ogle and the second Miss 
Pickford, both of them nearly as susceptible 
as he. While the entrée was being handed 
round I heard my friend say to Mrs. Ogle, 
“Charlotte, you interest me strangely. 
Tell me more.” At the same time he 
gently pressed her left hand under the 
table. Mrs. Ogle returned his grip and 
held-on firmly all through the next course. 
Poor Whiting was reduced to eating a 
salmi de perdveaux with his fork. A few 
moments later Miss Pickford turned to him 
and said, “I am so unhappy to-night, 
Clarence. I feel as if something terrible 
were going to happen to me.” Before he 
knew what he was doing Whiting had 
instinctively grasped her right hand with 
his left, more out of sympathy than any- 
thing else. We had now reached the 
asparagus stage of the meal, and both 
Mrs. Ogle and Miss Pickford were eating 
that succulent vegetable with one hand 
while with the other they each held one 
of Mr. Whiting’s. He, poor man, had to 
refuse the asparagus though he is devoted 
to it, and would have starved for the rest 
of dinner had he not at length managed 
to transfer both the ladies’ hands (unknown 
to either of them) to one of his and finish 
the meal with a spoon. . 


tt 


NE very good way of starting a 
conversation with a lady whom 
you do not know at all is to ask 
her whether by any chance she 

is fond of string. If she merely looks 
frightened and says that she does not 
quite understand, you may as well give 
up the job altogether. If, on the other 
hand, she replies, “Oh, Mr. Baffingfold 
(or whatever your name happens to be), 
I simply adore string; and pink tape is 
a thing I positively worship!” then you 
may be sure of getting on swimmingly at 
once. By the end of dinner you will 
be talking confidentially on such 
subjects as the immortality of the 
soul or the malice of inanimate 
things. ys 


THE TATLER 


By Will Owen 


’e ain’t missed ’er] 


Voice in Audience: Blowed i 
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THE TATEER 


y D. Buxton. 


THE UNFORTUNATE CADDIE. 


d caddie for you 
Oh! tut, tut, you bad boys—and you won? 


Miss Minny Somers: By the by, you are not the boy | have always had before? 


Caddie: No ’m, you see we tossed to see who 


Miss Minny Somers (awfully pleased) 


Caddie 


. 


1 lorst! 


No; 
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“GOOD BOY!” By Dudley Hardy. 


Proud Parent: And where are you in your class, my boy ? 

Young Hopeful: One from the top, daddy 

Proud Parent: My boy, | am proud of you; and how many are there in the class? 
Young Hopeful: There’s me and Binns 
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) Sportsman (to friend whom he has mounted): Send her along, Jimmie, she hates water (2) Ah, | told you so 
3) Jimmie: Not fond of water! W man, just look at her; she’s a regular blue ribbonite 
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Rita Martin 
MISS ELIZABETH FIRTH 
Miss Firth takes the part of Liane in ‘‘The Lady Dandies"’ at Daly's Theatre. This delightful musical piece, with the irrepressible Mr. Huntley Wright 
now in the cast, is playing to crowded houses nightly. There is, too, much in favour of the idea that the change from the difficult ‘‘ Merveilleuses" to its 
present title has made many playgoers wish to see the play 
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How 


(Concluded) 
Models who Pose for the Pictures. 


HOSE who take part in the living 
pictures at the Empire are well 


trained, rehearsals having gone on 
daily for a month with unbroken 
regularity. The draped figures are all 
members of the corps de ballet ; the nudes, 
male and female, are well-known _pro- 
fessional models. The man who dis- 
plays his splendid figure for the bronze 
statues of “Teucer’’ (by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft) and “The Athlete Strug- 
gling with a Python ”’ (by Lord Leighton) 
is Mr. Marcantonio, a model highly 
esteemed in the studios. He has been 
coloured with a coating of grease and 
bronze powder laid on with a brush, a 
harmless application free from the danger 
which threatened Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
black model with death. 
it # t 
Making Up for the Nude. 
“Lhe girl who appears in Mr. Colton’s 
“The Girdle” and Mr. Pomeroy’s 
* Love, the Conqueror,” is covered with a 
mixture of lard and bismuth, equally in- 
nocuous, rendering the effect of ivory- 
coloured marble with complete success. 
After the hour occupied by this “ dressing” 
—a quaint misnomer this—the models 
quit their rooms, which are on a level with 
the stage, in dressing gowns—for the mix- 
tures are not easily removable—to take 
their positions on the platform, and the 
spectator will appreciate the delicacy of 
Mr. Wilhelm’s taste in selecting only seated 
statues for the female nudes. This same 
model poses for Leighton’s “Bath of 
Psyche.” 
The Pompadour Picture. 
et us now look at a few of the tableaux 
and note interesting points con- 
nected with them. Boucher’s ‘ Marquise 
de Pompadour’’ (the dress and lace of 
which | believe were painted by Roslin in 
collaboration with Boucher)—the picture is 
in the Wallace collection—is an example 
of the thoroughness with which all the 
pictures have been made to live. Not 
only were the stuffs and silks absolutely 
matched in colour-note and quality, and 
the elaborate dress copied, in every detail, 
but-the model is conscientiously made to 
wear Louis XV. high red-heeled shoes, 
although they show neither in picture nor 
in tableau vivant, just in order that the 
actual position of the limbs and folds of. 
the dress should be accurately reproduced. 
So, too, in “ Harmony,” even the pattern 
on the bag worn by the girl is a closely- 
embroidered copy of the original, in the 
picture. 


Points about the Pictures. 
by a nameless 


[2 “The Lost Chord,” 

artist—a “St. Cecilia,’’ we may suppose, 
by some German artist—is one of the best 
bits of effective lighting, though not the- 
most subtle, in the whole series. ‘‘ Wedded,” 
by Leighton, presented some embarrass- 
ment, firstly because the picture itself is 
now in the Sydney Art Gallery and no 
note of the original colours are available, 
and secondly because of the difficulty in 
securing models to fit the picture, so, mas- 
sive are the proportions of the man and 
so delicate those of the girl. ‘‘ The Bath 
of Psyche” is, of course, wider than the 


Living 
are Made : 


- ment of piping 


By M. li. 
Spielmann. 


picture itself, which, as Leighton himself 
expressed it to me, was “like painting a 
paper knife.” The cast-off drapery is here 
modelled solid and nailed down to the 
platform, and the bottom of the drapery 
held by the figure has had to be weighted 
with a chain’ in the hem to prevent it 
blowing apoud in the draught. 
One of- he “Most Difficult Boece 

erhaps the most difficult of all the 

poses is that in “ The Huguenot,” by 

Millais, on account of the extraordinary 
attitude and complication of the arms— 
points on which the artist was loudly 
challenged when he exhibited the picture 
at the Royal Academy in 1852. He had 
painted the figures apart—the models did 
not pose together—and he was led beyond 
the verge of the unlikely and certainly 
approached that of the impossible. In 
the “ Athlete and Python” we have also 
an unusual pose, but the difficulty lies in 
the satisfactory reproduction of the snake, 
and it is a question whether the arrange- 
and cotton wool (which 
will yield as in nature to pressure against 
the man’s limbs) is the weak spot in this 
clever progenies 


The Gem of the Show. 
M: r. Dicksee’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet” isa 
ea ore ‘of arrangement of an 
elaborate set, but the masterpiece of all is 
G. F. Watts’s “‘ Hope,” a truly wonderful 
realisation of the picture, with its wonder- 
ful blue, its tiny star, and especially with 
its atmosphere and sense of mystery. And 
in modelling the globe on whichsits Hope 
in low relief Mr. Wilhelm has been able to 


correct the artist’s extraordinary untruth _ 


of perspective of the girl’s leg which dis- 
tinguishes this lovely and noble concep- 
tion. In Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s “Silent 
Greeting ’”’ we find in the girl an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to the face in the 
picture; the same felicity of choice in 
‘Victoria Regina,’ ‘Harmony,’ Mr. 
Sargent’s “ Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth,” 

and other pictures, is ‘another proof of the 


-care in selection which has governed the 


entire production. In the original picture 
of “ Lady Macbeth” the figure is some 
eight and a half heads high, in conse- 
quence of which, in order to obtain 
similarity of stature, the performer is made 
to stand upon a stool 12 in. high, and 
the additional inches required are obtained 

by the ree u os the draperiés. 

& 
Serving the: ‘Cause of cast 

he reader will agree that this series of 
living pictures and statues excels all 
that have been shown in England before 


alike in dignity of choice and complete- 


ness of realisation, and he will recognise 
the difficulties surmounted in the achieye- 
ment. In a picture, from whatever point 
of view it be regarded, the figures retain 
their positions relative to one another; in 
a tableau the figures, being in the round, 
change according to the portion of the 
auditorium from which they are regarded. 
The thing has been well done, and 
although the end aimed at is the attrac- 
tion of the public to Leicester Square it is 
likely that many will be induced to visit 
Millbank to renew acquaintance with the 
works so cleverly reproduced, and_ in- 
directly the cause of art will have been 
served. 
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Where he Failed. 


WO men were introduced the other 
day, each of whom had heard 
much of the other's aCe 
ments. 

“Delighted to meet you, sir,” said one; 
“your fame as a linguist is widespread.” 

. “Oh, it’s very good of you to say so, 

but I’m afraid I’m rather over estimated.” 

“Not at all. By the by, how many 
tongues have you mastered altogether—or 
rather I should say, how many have you 
not mastered ?” 

“Two,’ came the reply promptly, 
“my wife’s and her mother’s.” 


The Waiter and the Wit. 

A well-known wit who has been 
wintering at a well-known south- 

coast resort went into a local restaurant 

for tea. The eggs the waiter brought him 

appeared to be debilitated. 

“Waitah,” said the visitor after he had 
examined the hen fruit, “these eggs can’t 
be fresh.” 

“Oh, yessir,’ said the waiter, ‘‘ them’s 
fresh laid—laid yistiddy.” 

“Very well,” said the wit as he moved 
back, “p'raps they are. But I will say 
this—the hen must have carried them 
about in her system a long time.” 


A Free Private Library. 
x good story is going around. A gentle- 
man received a visit from an 

acquaintance, who asked him if he would 
kindly lend him a certain work he was 
anxious to see and which he felt pretty 
sure his friend had in his library. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman in question, 
“T have it. But I am sorry I can’t lend 
it you. I make it a rule never to lend 
books.” 

“ But why?” said the visitor. 

“Because no one ever returns them,” 
replied the other. “And to show: you 
how true this is, I would ask you to cast 
your eye over the shelves before you. You 
see there my library containing some 
3,000 volumes. Well, they were all 
borrowed.” 


# fos 


No Occasion for Doubt. 

‘The son of ‘Thespis was very anxious to 
be elected a member of the fashion- 

able West-end club but felt a trifle appre- 

hensive that his calling might be against 

him. 

“Took here, old man,” he said to his 
proposer, “ d’you think my being an actor 
will make any difference ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t you worry about that,” was 
the confident rejoinder, “all the members 
have seen you on the stage and they all. 
agree that you're not an actor.” 


a tt 


Prayers for the Needy. 

A well-known politician was explaining 
to his ten-year-old son the proceed- 

ings at the opening of Parliament. The 

youngster appeared greatly interested in 

the chaplain and his opening prayer. 

3 Oh, he prays for the members, doesn’t 

asked the boy. 

“No,” said the father grimly, “ that’s 

not quite the way. He just gets up and 

takes a look at the members and then he 

prays for the country.” 


he?’ 


